45O     MAIN   PROBLEMS  IN  WORLD  LITERATURE

enjoyable of critics are those who have a consistent mind, and
speak it out consistently. It is extremely easy not to agree with
Brunetiere or with Irving Babbitt 5 but the very act of dis-
agreement is a stern pleasure.

The obvious objection to dogmatic criticism is its exclusive
character. Each school believes itself to be in possession of abso-
lute truth, and unhesitatingly condemns everything that is not
in accord with its tenets. No matter what set of criteria we
adopt, we are compelled to dismiss, as unworthy to be called
"literature," many works which the world agrees to call great.
To do this requires intellectual courage, but it involves no
absurdity. The believers in any religion are convinced of its
exclusive claims, although they know full well that their faith
is professed only by a minority of mankind. We repeat that
nothing in the realm of the spirit is settled by a majority vote:
Copernicus and Harvey had the bulk of the learned against
them. If a bolder Thomas Rymer dared to excommunicate
Shakespeare from the literary fold, he might be hailed by later
ages as the Copernicus of criticism.

However, scientific truths, such as those propounded by
Copernicus and Harvey, can be tested by experiment; artistic
truth is hard to separate from the subjective fact of apprecia-
tion. It is easy enough to decide that the majority of your
fellow men are "wrong" in admiring, as the case may, Shake-
speare, or Racine, or Rousseau, or Edgar Allan Poe. It is a
little harder to preserve your orthodoxy unsullied if, in the
teeth of your formal creed, you admire the "wrong" things
yourself. There are few dogmatists so consistent that their ex-
perience rigorously coincides with their doctrine; few coura-
geous enough to pluck out their right eye lest it should cause
them to offend. The dogmatist proclaims his rule to be abso-
lute, but he is loath to give up the beloved exception.

This imperils the exclusive pretensions of dogmatic criticism;
it does not compel us to give up the method altogether. A
literary doctrine may profitably be used, not as an infallible
criterion, but as a working hypothesis; with such an instrument,